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WHAT FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS EXIST 
IN THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE BLIND, 
ESPCIALLY OF BLIND YOUTH 


By Cart STREHL 


In the case of the congenitally blind, system- 
atic training of mind and body must start at an 
early date. Their parents or instructors must be 
informed, not only by literature but also by 
conferences with experts (physicians, attendants, 
and teacher of the blind), for the right ap- 
proach: 

(1) how they are to treat the child who was 
born blind or became blind early in life; 

(2) how they can bring the child into con- 
tact with the things of daily life; 


(3) how they can provide the child with a 
clear concept of the simplest ideas through the 
avenues of hearing and touch, such training 
affording a concept of both theory and practice. 


It is desirable to ask neighbors to help in 
supervising the child and in having him make 
good use of his leisure time. 

Between the ages of 4 and 6 years the blind 
child must be afforded the widest pdssible as- 
sociation with other children during playtime. 
He is to join in all the activities of the group, 
to prevent his feeling like an outsider and, 
above all, to avoid his feeling like an abnormal 
individual. If he has any brothers and sisters, 
they must include him in all games, walks, 
sports, et cetera. Blindness must not be used as 
an excuse to exclude the blind child or dis- 
criminate against him. 

The child must be placed in school at a very 
early age. 

This goal may be pursued in three environ- 
ments: (a) in a public school; (b) in a special 
class for the blind; (c) in a school for the blind 
where the population is divided into small fami- 
lies, varying with the situation of the family and 
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local conditions. It must be stressed that the 
exceptionally gifted blind child is given every 
opportunity for higher education at an academy, 
institute of higher learning, or university. Here 
the blind person, in accordance with his abili- 
ties and talents, will have to compete with 
sighted fellow-students, In this connection, be 
it remembered, every care must be taken during 
the period of schooling or training, to have 
blind children associate with other boys and 
gitls their own age, It is important for the right 
authorities to give the adolesent blind a course 
on sex-education at the proper time. 

On social occasions the blind person must 
play not only a passive part but also an active 
one to the fullest possible extent, depending on 
his gifts and talent. He must show the world 
about him that his blindness is merely an exter- 
nal hindrance, which can be compensated for 
to a large extent by technical aids. 

Vocational guidance must be proffered to 
every single blind child after close collaboration 
among psychologists, educators, and vocational 
advisers, in order to rule out mistakes as far 
as possible. The first step for the blind person 
is the careful selection of a vocation while he 
is studying or being trained; the next step is 
competing with and outstripping his sighted 
co-workers on the job, whether employed in 
a private or public capacity. Only then can he 
expect his fellow workers to acnowledge that he 
is their equal in value and competence on the 
basis of his skill and efficiency. 

His sighted companions will then regard 
helpful little services as a matter of course and 
his pride will not be hurt when they are ren- 
dered. If he is to ‘establish this rapport with 
the sighted, the blind person must be given 
everything that enables him to move about and 
work with greater ease, so that he may overcome 
inner tensions, inhibitions, and obstacles. 
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In the school for the blind this is no problem, 
but it requires attention after training, during 
the perish of study and above all during the 
period of actual employment. 


There will always remain the fact that the 
blind person cannot see. In spite of any talent 
and skill that are present, he can make up for 
this deficiency only when financial and techni- 
cal means are put at his disposal by his relatives, 
by public subsidy, or by private subsidy. 


Person-to-person help, too, is essential here. 
The seeing person must recognize the fact that 
the non-seeing person is a handicapped person 
because of blindness, It devolves on the sighted 
person to pave the way, in some manner, for 
the blind person to be compensated for his 
handicap, either by meeting the blind person 
half way personally, or by taking measures to 
enable the blind person to participate in the 
social side of life. The blind person simply 
must join such social organizations as glee-clubs, 
card-clubs, and sporting clubs, and be an active 
member. To provide him with a constant har- 
nessing and utilization of all physical, manual, 
moral, and mental abilities and skills. It must 
be a school equipped with a ‘‘sunshine’’ home 
or a kindergarten. There the blind child, 
through the other senses (hearing, touch, smell, 
taste), will become familiar with all the ob- 
jects and ideas needed for his mental, spiritual, 
physical, and social development. He learns 
how a normal child washes, gets dressed, sits 
down, stands, walks, runs, eats, drinks, plays, 
dances, et cetera. 


Any blindisms on the part of the young 
child must be energetically combated, first, at 
home, then in kindergarten, and later at school. 
Blindisms often constitute a hindrance to his 
being accepted socially. 


The special education and care given by 
trained educators and psychologists specializing 
in the area of the blind must always be called 
upon where the child, or the adolescent, or 
the man blinded at a later date is disoriented 
and needs supplementary care and attention. 


The seeing world must do everything to 


educate and direct the blind child, and also 
the man blinded later in life, in such a way 
that they may be as independent as possible 
later on. 


Such blind people must, where necessary, 
receive nursing and care. The blind person 
must, corresponding to his individuality, be 
given a personality which makes him ask few 
favors, assume responsibility voluntarily, and 
display self-confidence, initiative, and stick-to- 
itiveness. 


The sighted person must take the time and 
trouble to fathom and understand the blind 
person as a special kind of human being. Even 
if the blind person has been cured of all 
peculiarities and blindisms by the residential 
school and by life, still his household must be 
constantly on the alert for them, so that nothing 
will bar him from a normal social life, Here 
some sighted relative, some good friend, or 
some beloved helper must always form the 
bridge between the world of the blind and 
that of the sighted. 


In the absence of care and realistic treatment 
and trying to understand the psyche of the 
blind on the part of the sighted, and vice 
versa, the blind person remains isolated, de- 
spite a vast amount of education and schooling. 
The result is the highly undesirable “islands 
of the blind,” even within the society of the 
sighted. It is through no superficial sympathy 
and care that the blind and the sighted become 
en rapport. The sympathy and care must be 
renewed and supplemented constantly. 


In the over-all education, treatment, and care 
there must be close cooperation between stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers, on the one hand, 
and those who give wide publicity within the 
per 3 of open forums, on the other hand, in 
order to enlighten the sighted and to give the 
blind an opportunity to develop into individuals 
at an early date. 


Only by heeding all the above principles for 
the care and treatment of the blind might one 
speak of victory over the disadvantages of 
blindness as something quite possible. 
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“WHAT DO YOU AT ROYER-GREAVES 
DO WITH TESTING?” 


By CHARLES S. NAPIER 


We are tempted to answer this question by 
saying that we use it to try to help our young- 
sters, but we do not answer it quite that way. 
We know that behind this question there is 
a serious desire to know and to understand 
just which ones of the available educational 
and psychological measuring devices we utilize 
in our work with the children here at Royer- 
Greaves. We try to point out to the questioner 
our ideas of “the why, the when, the what, 
the results, and the uses of these measures.” 


In our explanation we should start with our 
ideas of just what we consider is the role of 
measurement. We believe that the aim of any 
testing or measuring is the finding and the 
using of indicators of the ways in which to 
aid adjustment. This includes any testing which 
may be dohe in the school — yes, including 
the subject matter quiz. As we are primarily 
concerned with education of youngsters in 
terms of the needs of the individual child, it 
is natural then, that we so consider the meaning 
of adjustment, The testing is intended to be 
part of this adjusting of materials, of institu- 
tions, of other people, of methods, and of the 
individual himself to meet the needs of that 
individual, His needs are to be considered, 
also, in the terms of the demands and needs 
of society in order that he may have a more 
socially adequate and acceptable participation. 
This statement seems rather involved but it 
means that we try to help the youngster in 
any way that we can. 


A few generalizations about the performance 
of our group on the different categories of this 
scale may be of interest. Memory items are 
easily handled by the youngsters in their age 





Mr. Napier wrote “Academic Subjects for Retarded 
Blind Children — Arithmetic’’ page 84, Vol. 1, 
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range, such as Digit memory and memory for 
words, although the abstract words are more 
difficult. In the Memory for Stories test, items 
are more difficult, as the youngsters tend to 
generalize when the specific response cannot 
be recalled. In the object naming or identify- 
ing item, the knife is the most frequently 
missed. The counting items are found to be 
difficult and it is felt that some of the trouble 
with these items is the manipulation which 
they require of the youngster. Similarities and 
Differences as separate items are handled. well, 
but when both are required in the same re- 
sponse, those youngsters who have difficulty 
with the verbal absurdities items have difficulty 
with them, also. It is apparent that these young- 
sters have relatively more difficulty with the 
abstract words in the Vocabulary and as specific 
tests, 


These findings are taken into consideration 
not only in scheduling classes but also in re- 
quiring more specific responses from the young- 
sters in classwork. In the development of such 
classes as ‘‘word study’ and the like, we en- 
courage the grasp of abstract concepts. In no 
case are test materials used as teaching materials. 


We do not disregard the I.Q., but we are 
more interested in the mental age of these 
youngsters for our purposes. On one of the 
more recent groups of tests there were some 
40 for which numerical scorings were given. 
The C.A. ranged from 4-2 to 22-0, their 
average C.A. was 11-4. Our present group 
of youngsters would average at least one or 
two years lower. The “‘basal’”’ mental age ranged 
from 2-0 to 12-9 with a mean of 7-6; but 
what is more important to us is that the most 
frequent basal mental ages are: 7-2, 8-4, 6-6, 
and 10-6 — in the order of their frequency. 
These modes show us with just what type of 
material the children are first having difficulty. 
The mental ages range from 3-2 to 14-2 with 


, 
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a mean mental age of 9-0. The number of 
words correct on the vocabulary portion of the 
test range from O to 22 with an average of 
10.5 words. This average is that of the M.A. 
level of ten years; this higher average vocabu- 
lary than that of the average mental age is due 
in the most part to the high vocabulary scores 
of those with the higher I.Q. The I.Q. ranges 
from 31 to 108 with a mean or average of 72. 
These are interesting when the entire group is 
compared with the present enrollment, which is 
likely to have a lower average in C.A. and 
Vocabulary, and it is felt that the present group 
would likely have a higher average I.Q. 

When a cursory examination of spelling and 
arithmetic classes was made, it was found that 
the spread of M.A. in any one group was only 
slightly over one year. The groupings were 
made according to teachers’ judgements of 
achievement, and it is a policy of the school to 
have many such classes with small groups and 
with easy transfer between these groups. It 
is our policy that those with the higher M.A. 
in any group, if achievement and attitude war- 
rant, are moved to a higher level at any time 
during the year. The teachers’ judgement of 
achievement and attitude are felt to be satis- 
factory when considered with our present test 
results. It will be interesting to see if there 
are changes, as it is our intention to attempt to 
use as alternatives to the Interim, the perform- 
ance test devised by Miss Bowman and the 
Children’s Form of the Wechsler, 

What psychological materials do we use? 
We are limited in the number which would 
fit our group. As many of our youngsters are 
not very adept at reading or writing, the group 
types of materials are not used. However, the 
individual types can be used if they are ad- 
ministered orally and the responses — oral or 
non-verbal — can be recorded by the examiner. 

Inventories, or self-rating scales of person- 
ality development, emotional stability and in- 
terests are not applicable. They are designed 
for the age groups above those of our young- 
sters: The Field and Maxfield adaptation of 
‘the Vineland Social Maturity Scale was found 
not to be necessary, for until recently our re- 
port form covered the materials of the scale. 
The teachers’ judgement with a qualifying 
statement was of more help to us in finding 
ways and means of helping the child, as these 
explanations frequently showed a possible ap- 
proach to meeting his need, The school admin- 
istration has had to drop this type of report 


as it was found too burdensome, The new 
form is too simplified to supplant the Social 
Maturity Scale and the use of it is now being 
considered for the end of this term. 


Most of our youngsters show a low level 
of development in digital and manual dexterity 
as well as two handed co-ordination; we rec- 
ognize this and encourage development along 
these lines. It is felt that in the future the 
Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Test may be given 
in order to give a more adequate referral when 
the youngsters leave us. The level of develop- 
ment in these areas enters into achievement 
levels of such things as self-help, locomotion, 
communication, and even Braille reading and 
writing. 


The Interim Hayes-Binet has been found 
applicable to our group and we have used it. 
It has been administered periodically — at not 
less than a two year interval between testings. 
At each testing there were about forty young- 
sters who ranged in age from about four to 
twenty-two years. These appear to be approx- 
imations and they are due to the fact of the 
time lapse between testing and the turn over 
of pres The only modification of test 
procedure was in the manner of recording the 
responses. The plus-minus markings of the 
regular score sheet do not quite suit our 
purpose of finding ways in which to aid the 
youngsters. The responses were recorded ver- 
batim by the examiner on the typewriter; thus 
the youngsters thought that they were giving 
something worthwhile in each (even a failing) 
response, for the examiner wrote it. The num- 
ber and name of the test item was indicated 
and the pauses in the response, as well as the 
repeating of the item by the examiner, were al- 
so noted, These responses were given rather 
strict scoring later according to the manual; 
it was felt that strict scoring would allow for 
the unlimited time which the youngsters were 
permitted to have — except for the specifically 
timed items. 


We are interested in what type and where 
the individual first failed and so indicated on 
the face sheet as “basal Mental Age.” The 
responses are considered by the teachers on a 
test-retest basis. The verbal growth, speech 
habits, language habits, and the approach to 
failure or unfamiliar materials are compared. 
What interests us, also is which category does 
the youngster master far beyond the other 
categories. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN 


By JOHN HorDINEs 


Physical Education, with its emphasis upon 
sports, recreation and play activities, seeks to 
aid blind and partially sighted children to 
make the most of their remaining abilities, 
thereby leading them to a richer, fuller, hap- 
pier, and more complete life. Whatever ac- 
tivities are selected, if they do not contribute 
to a well balanced outlook on life, they have 
questionable use in our present system of edu- 
cation. The culmination of such teaching is 
for the student to live not only with his handi- 
cap, but be victorious over it. 


Some of the Basic Needs of Blind Children 


1. Development of graceful body movement, 
good walking and sitting posture. 

2. Security and confidence in their school, 
home and community. 

3. Personal contact with the sighted through 
sports, games, hobbies, social functions 
and group associations. 

4. A desire to obtain and maintain a healthy 
mind and body. 

5. Develop physical vitality. , 

6. Healthy home attitude. 

7. Acceptance of the handicap. 

8. Correction of body mannerisms. 

9. Physical and muscular coordination. 

10. Emotional stability. 

11. Vocational guidance. 

12. Spiritual guidance. 


Physical Education Objectives 


Physical Educators of the blind have a great 
teaching responsibility. They should use every 
measure at their disposal, every thought and 
ingenuity, every ability and facility at their 
command in their teaching of the blind. They 
should try to provide every possible opportunity 





This is Mr. Hordines third article for the Journal. 
His “Games in the Physical Education of the Blind” 
was published in Volume 2, No. 3, April 1953 — 
page 160, and ‘Trampolining’ Vol. III, No 1, 
Sept. 1953, page 202. 


for these handicapped individuals to overcome 
or live with their disability and make for them- 
selves a happy and useful place in our society. 

Physical Education can make a definite con- 
tribution to each of these objectives, through 
a wholesome well-rounded and progressive 
program of activities leading to the total ad- 
justment of the individual. 


1. To make the students as normal physically 
as possible. Any training or activity should 
be preceded by a thorough medical ex- 
amination and recommendation by the 
physican. Upon the recommendation of 
the medical authority, reconstructive or 
body building exercises may be initiated 
to help correct any physical abnormalities 
they may have developed. 

2. To help make the student as normal as 
possible by participating in games, hob- 
bies and other activities. 

3. To help develop confidence and self-re- 
liance within the individual. The blind 
person, many times, tends to lose confi- 
dence in himself and rely on others for 
his guidance and welfare, 

4. To help boys and girls build a sound 
mind and a strong body, Encourage them 
to participate in actives sports, games, hob- 
bies and other recreational activities for 
the mental recreation as well as its physical. 

5. To direct them toward healthful and 
wholesome habits in every day life, A 
clean, healthy and wholesome environment 
will contribute much to the development 
of good habits that stay with them the 
rest of their lives. 


Some Precautions in 
Teaching Physical Education 


1. Avoid overprotection of the student. 
2. Treat all students as normal as possible. 
3. For safety, supervise all activities very 


closely. 
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a 
10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Whenever possible use the personal dem- 
onstration technique in teaching. 


. Be personally acquainted with the indi- 


vidual’s medical history. 

Try not to demonstrate undue sympathy. 
Avoid developing the talented child into 
a “show off.” 

Avoid self-consciousness regarding blind- 
ness and mannerisms. 

Orient the individual in the activity. 
Orient the individual in the benefits re- 
ceived from the activity. 

Make definite explanations and directions 
about all activities. 

Protect any remaining vision that the 
student has, 

Keep the program equally balanced be- 
tween the partially sighted and the totally 
blind. 

Stress should be placed in carry-over 
sports and activities, and definite explana- 
tions made. 

Hygienic habits should not be overlooked 
and students should be made aware of 
the need for taking showers, hanging up 
their clothes in their lockers, and the 
need for properly washing their gymna- 
sium clothes every now and then. 

The essential need of properly warming 
up their bodies before heavy muscle ac- 
tivities are begun. 

When running, either on the outside 
cinder track, or on the indoor track, stu- 
dents should be made aware that improper 
running can do more harm to their feet 
than good. 

The need for every student, in the gym- 
nasium, putting the stool, barbell or other 
equipment he moved, into its rightful 
one, in order to prevent injury to other 
students. 

All students should be constantly reminded 
to use and not abuse any school equipment. 
That the Creator gave them bodies and 


they must be used for some form of ac- 


tivity in order to maintain good health. 


Typical Physical Education Period for Boys 


1. 
Po 
3. 


Fourth and Fifth Period Class 14 boys 
Sixth and Seventh Period Class 20 boys 
Ninth and Tenth Period Class 24 boys 


Total 58 boys 
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Each class has two periods per week for an 


average of 70 minutes each. 


I. General Division of a Class. 


A. 6 minutes for undressing in the locker 
room. 

B. 4 minutes running on the indoor track 
warm up exercise. 

C. 10 minutes of exercises on the various 
apparatus in the Gym. 

1. Abdomnial sit-ups, with or with- 

out weights-dumbbells. 

Chest weight exercises. 

Wrist machine movements. 

Punching the heavy bag, or light 

bag. 

5. Pole climb for height. 

6. Rope climb for height. 

7. Rope ladder climb for height. 

8 

9 


yy 


. Horizontal ladder exercises. 
. Chinning bar exercises. 
10. Jumping for height. 
11. Skipping rope exercises. 
12. Dumbell exercises. 
D. 10 minutes of body conditioners or 
calisthenics. 
E. 10 minutes of instruction either in 
Wrestling 
Tumbling 
Trampoline 
Side Horse 
Parallel Bars 
Pyramid Building 
High Bar 
Rope Jumping 
Running 
10. Volley Ball 
11. Balance Board Walking 
12. Jumping for Height 
13. Individual combatives 
14. Barbell Exercises 
15. Posture control 
16. Tug of War 
17. Flying Ring Exercises 
18. Flying Trapeze Exercises 
19. Bowling on the Gymnasium Floor 
20. Stunts and Combatives 
F. 20 minutes of group activity or contest. 
Game of Volley Ball 
Group Rowing in Crew Room 
Wrestling Competition 
General Group Games 
Running Contest 
Tests and measurements 
Weight lifting Contest 


YPRENAYAYNe 
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8. Indoor Archery 

9. Indoor Golf Practice 

10. Combatives 

11. Stunts 

12. Pyramid Building Contest 

13. Basketball Foul Shooting Contest 

14. Tug-of-War Contest 

15. Flying Ring Exercise Contest 

16. Flying Trapeze Exercise Contest 

17. Elephant Exercise Contest 

18. Bowling on The Gymnasium 

Floor Competition 

19. Rope Jumping Contest 

20. Obeying of Command Contest 
G. 10 minutes for shower and dressing 

in the locker room. 


Cross Section Of The Physical Education 
And Recreation Program 


1. Physical Education 
A. Dressing in the locker room for 
activity. 
B. Running on the indoor track for warm- 
up — 10 to 15 laps. 
C. Use of apparatus as warm-up and for 
general body building. 
1. Abdominal sit-ups 
2. Exercise on the chest weights 
3. Exercise with either 10, 40, 60, 

75, or 120 lb. dumb and barbells 

Exercise on wrist machine 

Punching the heavy or light bag 

Lifting of the barbell 

Jumping rope 

Jumping for height 

D. Body Conditioners or calisthenics for 
the entire class. 

E. Individuals working in the Body Build- 
ing Room on prescribed exercises for 
correction or improvement of defects. 

F. Games for the whole class 

1. Volley Ball 

2. Tumbling Games 

3. Group Games 

4, Stunts and Combatives 

G. Instruction in the use of various gym- 
nasium apparatus 

Flying rings 

Flying Trapeze 

Parallel Bar 

Side Horse 

High Bar 

Jumping for Height 

Chinning 

Rope Climbing 


GO NN es 
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9. Pole Climbing 
10. Rope Ladder Climbing 
11. Chest Weights 
12. Indian Clubs 
13. Wand Movements 
14. Springboard Exercises 
15. Dumb Bells 
16. Bar Bells 
17. Stools for exercises 
18. Punching the heavy and light bags 
19. Trampoline 
20. Balance Board Exercises 
21. Abdominal Board Exercises 
22. Tug-of-War 
23. Horizontal Ladder 


H. Instruction in Activities 

Wrestling 

Pyramid Building 

Indoor Archery 

Indoor Golf Practice 

Basketball Foul Shooting 
Jumping of Rope 

Bowling on the Gymnasium Floor 
Indoor baseball-MacCall Baseball 
Activities that can be used in the 
home with equipment found 
around the property. 


VON AYRYNe 


I. Rowing or Crew 
1. On the 8 machines — indoor tank 
— Wood House Basement. 
a. Entire Class given instruction in 
rowing. 
2. Rowing on the Harlem River, dur- 
ing the Spring 
b. Headquarters at the Viking 
Rowing Club 
II. Golf played on the Athletic Field 
1. Instruction indoors — in the rules 
of the game, etc. 
2. Instruction outdoors — in the rules 
of the game, etc. 
III. Bicycle Riding 
1. Instruction outdoors 
2. Instruction and developing of stu- 
dent drivers. 
IV. Track and Field 
1. Instruction in running and field 
events 
2. Intramural contests 
V. MacCall Baseball 
1. Instruction on the Atheltic Field 
2. World Series Games. Intramural 
Championships 


VI. Roller Skating 


1. 


Instruction on the outdoor macadam 
paved tennis court. 


2. Recreation roller skating on the 


macadam tennis court and the school 
grounds. 


VII. Future Developments 


1. 
2. 


3. 


wd 


OND 


Swimming in the proposed new 
building on the apartment grounds. 
Bowling in the proposed new build- 
ing on the apartment grounds 

Roller Skating, with wooden roller 
skates, on the new gymnasium floor. 


. Kite flying on the school grounds. 
. Astronomy and telescope making by 


the Boy Scouts. 

Pogo Stick jumping exercises 

Stilt walking exercises 

Stationery bicycle riding in the Gym- 
nasium. 

For Social Hour recreation — table 
shuffleboard, table games, table bowl- 
ing, and pin ball machine, Cards, 
chess, checkers, dominoes, and ping 


pong game. 


VIII. Recreational Activities of Stduents 


17. 


‘18. 
19. 
20. 


er ay evn > 


Dog Care 

Model Railroading 

Leather work 

Basketry 

Stamp collecting 

Map collecting 

Bug collecting 

Playing of individual musical in- 
struments 


9. Singing 
10. Bowling 
11. Swimming 
12. Dancing 
13. 
14 
15 
16 


Recording of music and voice 


. Fishing 
. Following big league baseball 
. Following collegiate and profession- 


al basketball 

Following collegiate and profession- 
al football 

Reading 

Listening to the radio and television 
Listening to talking books 


IX. Student Organizations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Wrestling Team 
Crew 

Track Team 
Boy Scouts 


18. 


Girl Scouts 
Student Band 
Student Orchestra 
Boy Scout Musical Club 
Student Dramatic Club 
Group and individual presentations 
in morning Assembly. 
Basketball Rooting Club 
Volley Ball Clubs 
Pa sope oe 
Building Club 

roo ao Club 

Yankees Club 


. Giants Club 


Choral Group-Chorus 


Physical Education Activities by Seasons 
I. Fall Season — Outdoors 


A. September 8th to November 26th — 
_ 22 periods 


1. 


PON AY AYN 


2 Periods of Tests and Measure- 
ments 

7 Periods of MacCall Baseball 

3 Periods of Base Football 

3 Periods of Track and Field 

1 Period of Golf 

1 Period of Archery 

3 Periods of Bicycle Riding 

1 Period of LaCrosse 

1 Period of Roller Skating 


II. Winter Season — Indoors 
A. Gymnasium and Rowing Tank — De- 
cember 1st to April 15th — 35 periods 


YN 


me... 
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12. 
13. 


14. 


=~ oP 


5 Periods in Wrestling Instruction 
5 Periods in Volley Ball 

5 Periods on the Trampoline 

8 Periods in Rowing Instruction in 
the Indoor Tank 

3 Periods in group Games and 
activities 

1 Period on the Flying Rings 

1 Period on the Side Horse 

1 Period on the High Bar 

1 Period in Tumbling 

1 Period in Weight Litfing 

1 Period in running on the track 
and Balance Board exercises 

1 Period in Pyramid Building 

1 Period in Wampus Exercises and 
Springboard exercises 

1 Period on Parallel Bars and Ele- 
phant Exercises 


Il. Spring Session 


A. Outdoors — April 15th to June 17th 
— 18 periods 
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7 Periods of MacCall Baseball 

3 Periods of Track and Field 

3 Periods of Bicycle Riding 

2 Periods of Golf 

1 Period of Archery 

1 Period of Group Games 

1 Period of Roller Skating 

1 Period of Lacrosse and Bowling 
On The Green 


Activities Found in Other Schools for the Blind 
Made By a Survey 

Wrestling 

Track and Field 

Swimming 

Bowling 


2A Ee Se 


ak elt aS 


Calisthenics 

Tumbling 

Marching 

Basketball 

Bowling 

10. Dancing 

11. Games 

12. Playground Activities 

13. Independent Foot Travel 
14. Football (Michigan School for the Blind) 
15. Ice and Roller Skating 
16. Gymnastics 

17. Corrective Exercises 


Ai sc 


18. Scouting 
19. Intramural Competition in sports and 
games, 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD - 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


For some years past, much to the chagrin 
of workers among the blind, there has been 
a slow but steady increase of blindness among 
the very young. Several factors seem to be 
responsible. Probably the increase in popula- 
tion alone is producing more children who 
are visually handicapped. More dramatically, 
a comparatively new cause of blindness known 
as retrolental fibroplasia, a disease of prematur- 
ity, is sending little people to our nursery and 
kindergarten. 

Today we are enrolling more children than 
ever before in the history of the school, Where- 
as we formerly had eight to ten children ad- 
mitted annually at the kindergarten level, we 
now have four kindergarten classes, with a 
total of forty-three children, Grades have 
doubled and trebled through the third grade, 
and yet more little children are clamoring for 
admission. Today our school enrollment stands 
at 279. 

We maintain summer nursery classes for 
a total of twenty mothers and twenty babies 
during vacation days, with a waiting list on 
this level also. It is evident that greater facili- 
ties must be provided at once. A few years ago 
Lions Hall was renovated and older boys were 
removed from Friedlander Hall to the old res- 
idence of the Principal, making room at that 
time for thirty more children, We now are in 
the process of planning a new dormitory build- 


ing, to be connected by arcade with Lions 
Hall and which will provide sleeping space 
for eighty-four little children. It is hoped that 
plans will be completed and work started in 
order that the building can be used by Sep- 
tember 1954. 

Josef G. Cauffman, Principal 

Overbrook School for the Blind 


* * * 


Plans for a new dormitory at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind have been 
approved by Governor John S. Battle, and it is 
possible that construction will be under way 
by December 15. 

Prepared by Joseph H, Saunders, Alexandria 
architect, the plans and specifications have been 
cleared by the Governor's office. 

The building, which will be situated on the 
west side of the driveway opposite Peery Hall, 
will measure 178 by 43 feet. The basement 
will contain kitchen and dining hall for all of 
the school’s blind pupils, boys and girls; while 
the first and second floors will contain dormitory 
space for the school’s 80 blind girls, There 
will be quarters also for three housemothers. 

The new dormitory will be connected with 
the rest of the campus by a tunnel under the 
driveway, thus making it unnecessary for blind 
children to contend with traffic. 


* * * 
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One of the outstanding events of the year 
was the production of a 16 mm. film in sound 
and color, DARK INTERLUDE, by the News 
Reel Laboratory. This film shows the activities 
and program at Overbrook through the story 
of the rehabilitation of an older boy. 

This is a true story of a student who since 
leaving school has established himself success- 
fully in industry, 

The film was entered in the 1953 Film 
Council of Greater Boston Film Festival where 
it won First Award in the adult education 
division. It was selected for competition inter- 
nationally at Venice and Edinburgh for show- 
ing during the summer. 

The film is available on loan to agencies 
and organizations who request it. At present 
it is experiencing a wide circulation. 

1952-53 Report - Overbrook School 


* * * 


A MEASURING STICK 


“It takes a Heap of Things to Make a 
Room a Good Classroom.” I say this with 
apologies to Edgar Guest. How good a class- 
room do you have? Score yourself five for 
each question you can answer, “yes.” 

I. Your Room: 


a. Is it the correct temperature? 

b. Is it well lighted, naturally or arti- 
fically ? 

c. Is it clean and tidy? 

d. Is it interesting and attractive? 

e. Have out-of-season materials been 
packed away out of sight and out- 
dated materials been thrown away ? 

II. Your Pupils: 

. Are they neat and clean ? 

. Is their posture good ? 

. Are they alert and interested ? 

. Are they polite and obedient? 

. Are they happy? 

. Are they well graded? 

. Are all of them doing satisfactory 
work ? 

III. Your Work: 

- a. Do your plans include all the sub- 
jects they should and will you cover 
the required amount in each subject 
this year? 

b. Is your class using textbooks on its 
grade level? 

c. Do you have adequate reference ma- 
terials? 


mmo anaee 


d. Do you plan your work well? 
e. Do you present it interestingly? 
f. Do your pupils grasp it? 
g. Is your testing program adequate? 
h. Are your records kept correctly and 
are they up-to-date? 
Julie McDermott, 
Supervising Teacher 
The South Carolina School 


* * * 


Virgil Cook, junior in the Department for 
the Blind of the Virginia School, has been 
awarded third place in the annual Staunton- 
Augusta County VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
contest. 

Students in the high schools of Augusta 
County and Staunton were invited to submit 
essays on the meaning of Democracy. 

Twenty-five dollars was awarded to the first 
place winner who was then eligible for the 
state and national contests. Virgil received ten 
dollars as third place award. 

Virgil’s essay follows: 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


By VIRGIL COOK 


Ever since the landing of the pilgrims at 
Plymouth, Americans have made enormous 
sacrifices in order to obtain and keep their 
freedom. Considering these sacrifices, we can 
vaguely see how much freedom meant to those 
making these sacrifices, and how much it 
should mean to all of us. All people want 
freedom. 

We make our own decisions. The occupation 
which we will pursue is left entirely up to 
us. We appoint our own public officials by ex- 
ercising our voting privilege. We vote for 
the candidate whose view on political problems 
are closest to our own. If we disagree with the 
view or actions shown by public officials, we 
can freely voice our views. If there is anything 
that we want done in the making of laws or 
some other political phase, there are steps that 
we may take in order for our wishes to be 
carried out. If something comes up that is too 
demanding on the public, it is put to a public 
vote, 

One of our greatest privileges is being able 
to worship according to our own beliefs, Man’s 
religion is a great factor in the building of 
character and citizenship. By worshiping as we 
please, we are more likely to respect and take 
an interest in our government. A government 
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with an interested people is more likely to 
stand. 

We are a well informed public. By keeping 
up with current events, we can more actively 
participate in our government. A public that 
is well informed is more alert than one that 
is ignorant of what its government is doing. 
Our freedom of the press has taken a large 
part in making our government the well func- 
tioning body it is today. 

By having all these freedoms, we are the 
luckiest people in the world, Our heritage is 
a thing to be cherished. I can never forget what 
my mother once said to me, “I am certainly 
glad we were born here.’ This is something 
that we all should be thankful for. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
one of the greatest documents ever written. 
Why is it such an outstanding piece of work? 
Because it is made up entirely of compromises, 
thus pleasing everyone concerned. No one state 
or group of states is given priority, No one 
person or persons are given enough power to 
make themselves dictators over the American 
people, By having our governments handled 
by many people, more people can be pleased 
with the actions of the government. 

This is what democracy gives to all of us. 
What does it mean to the individual? What 
does it mean to me as one of 160 million? 
It means that I am what I am. If I am a 
success, it is because I have made myself so. 
In America I can. be independent. If I am born 
in one income bracket, with the initiative, I 
can move to another. My success is due to 
what I accomplish, not the class in.which I 
was born. I have greater opportunities than 
anyone in the world. 

I am an American. I am proud of it. We 
all should be proud of it. By being Americans 
we are given privileges ana rights for which we 
all should thank Almighty God. 

The Virginia Guide 


* * * 


The Michigan School marked a memorable 
occasion this school year when Lions Hall was 
dedicated. The Lansing Lions Clubs and rep- 
resentatives from all the Lions clubs in Mich- 
igan, came to help us with the dedication, A 
special program was planned after the noon 
luncheon, with Wallace J. Finch, Superinten- 
dent of the Michigan school presiding. The 
members of the State Board of Education were 
here, and that board’s president, Dr. Stephen 


S. Nisbet, accepted the keys to Lions Hall from 
Adrian N. Langius, Director, Building Divi- 
sion, Department of Administration for the 
state. The Honorable G. Mennen Williams, 
Governor, brought greetings from the State 
of Michigan, and after the dedication, shook 
hands with, and talked to each child personally. 
Dr. Bernard E. Luck, president of the Lansing 
Lions Club, congratulated us, and at the same 
time, presented a Hammond Organ as a gift 
from that club for the new auditorium. Dr. 
Clair L. Taylor, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, brought greetings from his depart- 
ment, while Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, President 
of Michigan State Normal College, spoke for 
all of the teachers’ colleges in this state, when 
he. expressed joy for the interest that this state 
demonstrates toward its exceptional children. 
An address by Dr. Nisbet summarized this 
school’s growth, and appropriately brought the 
program to a close. The guests enjoyed touring 
the new building, which houses the music 
department, industrial arts, chair caning, weav- 
ing, Occupational therapy, home economics, and 
the pre-kindergarten class. The auditorium has 
a seating capacity of over 500. 

In addition to all of the excitement which 
the completion of Lions Hall has brought, we 
had earlier welcomed two student teachers from 
Michigan State College. Miss Mae Youngquist 
from Dearborn, and Miss Charlotte Smith of 
Dearborn, are both college seniors, In addition 
to their student teaching experiences here, they 
were also offered three courses, Braille and 
Braille Methods, Typewriting and Typewriting 
Methods, and Educational Provisions for the 
Visually Handicapped. This school cooperates 
with three institutions for the training of teach- 
ers of the blind, Wayne University in Detroit, 
Michigan State Normal College in Ypsilanti, 
and Michigan State College in East Lansing. 

(Mrs.) Lou Alonso 
Michigan School for the Blind 
Lansing, Michigan 


* * * 


Nibble Nook, the new vending stand of the 
Alabama School, is in the front study hall of 
the large boys building, Williams Hall. 

A committee of high school students was 
appointed to select a name for the snack bar. 
Several names weré suggested, but “Nibble 
Nook” won over the others so that is the 
official name of the most popular spot on the 
campus. 
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Nibble Nook is patronized by both boys 
and girls. This is the first time in the history 
of our school that one vending stand has been 
provided for the enjoyment and convenience 
of the students and visitors. Until this year 
a stand was operated in Asbury Hall for the 
girls and one in Williams Hall for the boys. 


Nibble Nook is furnished with regular 
cafeteria tables and chairs. Boys and girls sit 
around these tables and enjoy their soft drinks. 


Nibble Nook serves a two-fold purpose. In 
addition to supplying the needs of and pro- 
viding pleasure for all students who avail them- 
selves, it is used for a training course offered 
to those students who plan to engage in such 
activities after finishing school. 


* * * 


During the past year, research has been 
carried on at the New York Institute on the 
development of three different models of a 
Braille duplicating machine. 


The purpose of the research is to build a 
machine to emboss Braille on paper by a simple, 
easy, and inexpensive method available to 
teachers of the blind. The machine would do 
in Braille what the ordinary ink print mimeo- 
gtaph machine does in the office and the class 
rooms for the sighted. 


The first and simplest model consists of a 
rubber roller in contact, by adjustable pressure, 
with a larger cylinder on which is mounted 
a plastic stencil. The stencil is first embossed 


by means of an ordinary Braille slate and: 


stylus. The paper is fed into the roller and 
cylinder by hand and the crank turned, the 
embossed copy dropping out on the other side. 


The plastic stencil cannot be prepared by 
any Braille writer now on the market because 
the stiffness of the plastic will not permit it 
wrapping around the cylinder of the machine. 
However, research is continuing, to develop a 
plastic which can be embossed and then easily 
made rigid enough so that the pressure of the 


roller will not flatten the Braille on the stencil. 


A mote interesting development, and one on 
which research is being pushed, is to develop 
a method to treat any ordinary Braille paper 
so that it can be used as a stencil on the 
duplicating machine. Several methods have been 
used with success. (1) A special shellac to 
fill in the back side of Braille paper — re- 


quiring at least 48 hours to dry, (2) lacquer, 


requiring about 1 hour to dry, and (3) Plaster- 
of-Paris, requiring about thirty minutes to dry. 

The second model consists of the use of 
moveable type, set up and placed on the 
rotary drum. This is more expensive requiring 
the cost of a font of type and a special drum 
to hold the type. 

A third model consists of a flat bed, like 
an ordinary ink-proof proot press, over which 
the rubber roller moves. Moveable type can 
be set on the bed or the above plastic stencil 
on a smooth plate, or the prepared Braille 
paper as a stencil. 

If a suitable pliable plastic cannot be found 
which may later be made rigid by a simple 
process, the first model may be made more 
useful by the development of a special Braille 
writer which will emboss the plastic while 
flat. The most successful ncxiealinaea would 
be the development of a method to harden 
ordinary Braille paper either by a quick and 
simple thermal process or by chemical treat- 
ment. If this were accomplished, the teacher 
of the blind could reproduce any Braille copy 
by simply placing it on the machine and run- 
ning through blank sheets to reproduce as many 
copies as may be wished, 

Paul C. Mitchell 


* * * 


Proceedings of Tuners’ Conference 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 


Following a short but cordial welcome by 
V. R. Carter, Superintendent of the Oklahoma 
School, Floyd Qualls, speaker of the first ses- 
sion, discussed ‘Problems of the Young Piano 
Tuner-Technician.”” Mr. Qualls stated that the 
young Tuner-Technician should: 

1. Evaluate the profession. 
Acquire necessary tools. 
Do excellent work. 
Associate with people interested in 
music. 
Keep a good card file. 
Keep complete records. 
Consider carefully the problem of 
pricing. 
8. Examine the instrument carefully. 
9. Let the customer know how much the 
work will cost. 
10. Affiliate with a music dealer. 
11. Cooperate with the music dealer. 
12. Work in a piano factory if possible. 
13. Join a national tuners’ organization. 


MAY 
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A discussion of the above-mentioned points 
then followed with all members taking an ac- 
tive part. As to the problem of prices, it was 
agreed that young tuner-technicians should keep 
their prices high enough and use the prevailing 
prices of their community as a guide. The stu- 
dent of piano tuning should charge when 
tuning for the _ and getting experience. 
His work should be inspected by the instructor. 
The student should get this outside experience 
just as soon as his instructor believes that he 
is ready, and that he should not have to wait 
until his senior year if he is qualified before 
that time. 

After a break for coffee an interesting dis- 
cussion followed with ‘Selling Service’ as the 
theme. Young tuner-technicians should: 


1. Contact music teachers. 

2. Contact superintendents of instruction. 

3. Attend music concerts and other com- 
munity functions, 

4, Give customers pamphlets on the care 
of the piano. 

5. Use an estimate sheet. 


Robert Qualls distributed a copy of an esti- 
mate sheet to each member present and the 
advantages of such an estimate sheet were 
stated: 

1. It shows in writing what should be done 

to the piano. 

2. It helps make a more thorough examin- 
ation. 
It provides a record for files. 
It lets the customer know what has been 
done. 4 
It protects the technician on call-backs. 
It serves as good advertising, 
It helps get a complete job on first call. 
It provides space for recommendations 
for future tuning. 
9. It serves as a receipt. 


This led to a discussion of advertising. Nu- 
merous methods and techniques of advertising 
were presented as excellent business procedures: 

1. Lapel pins 
2. Various types of radio and newspaper 
ads 
Card reminders 
Match-books 
Personal contacts 
Christmas greetings to customers 
Slogan advertising 
Double postcards 
Telephone directory. 
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The group was agreed that money must be 
spent to make money. A tuner should choose 
the right kind of advertising and stick to it, 
establish himself in his community and make 
all the personal contacts possible, get his name 
before the public and keep it there, and when 
starting, do some other work such as operating 
a stand in order to meet more people and to 
let them know who he is, He should join a 
local, state or national organization of piano 
technicians and live up to the standards of that 
organization. The technician should educate the 
public on the care of the piano since a satisfied 
customer is his best advertising. 


The second session got underway with a 
talk by Travis Harris, a former tuning instruc- 
tor at the Oklahoma school and now with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the state. 
Mr. Harris stated that there are several things 
that the schools and V.R.S. can do individually 
and cooperatively: 


1. Schools should provide the pupils with 
the basic fundamentals. 

2. The schools should know as much about 
the pupils as possible. 

3. Schools should provide the opportunity 
for the pupils to gain and develop the 
basic knowledge of sales and adver- 
tising. 

4. Schools should provide more opportuni- 
ties for more experience in tuning. 

5. Schools and pupils should contact V.R.S. 
as early as possible. 

6. V.R.S, can provide extra summer train- 
ing if necessary. 

7. V.R.S. would like to know where the 
pupil is headed before investing too 
much money. 

8. V.R.S. can provide the necessary tools 
and shop equipment rather than further 
training if that seems to be advisable. 


A discussion concerning a regional tuning 
school to serve several states then followed. 
Mr, Harris stated that this tremendous under- 
taking would be extremely complicated and 
expensive. Expenses for sending a pupil to 
another school for further training are also 
very high. 

This discussion soon ended after the Okla- 
homa school presented its tuning program 
stressing the changes which had taken place 
during the last four or five years, Other schools 
also reported progress, However, it was agreed 
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that there is still a great deal of room for im- 
provement. The following points were ex- 
pressed in full agreement: 


1. More time should be provided for de- 
serving pupils. 

2. Tuning departments should be given 
more modern tools and equipment with 
which to train their pupils. 

3. More emphasis should be put on spinets. 

4. Schools should have spinets in their 
tuning a 

5. More models of spinets should be used. 

6. Summer training should be provided 
for worthy pupils needing more time. 

7. This summer training should be planned 
with the cooperation of the V.R.S. of 
the particular state in which the school 
is located. 


The third session dealt with ‘Problems of 
Instruction.” As a substitute for a previously 
scheduled speaker, Mr. Cimino gave a brief 
account. of the tuning course at the Oklahoma 
school. He stated that pupils begin in the 
seventh grade and continue until graduation. 
Pupils in the seventh and eighth grades have 
one full hour ig day, five days per week. In 
the ninth grade, pupils are required to take 
one hour per day, five days per week, but two 
hours per day are given at this level when and 
if the schedules permit. In the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades, a minimum of two hours 
per day, five days per week are required. In 
addition to these scheduled hours, pupils are 
required to tune and repair pianos on the 
campus and for the public. An attempt is made 
to give a pupil 1,800 hours before he is given 
his tuning certificate, 

A drop action spinet model, a new spinet 
piano, three used grands, and many of the 
new tools and gauges mentioned in the 
BRAILLE PIANO TECHNICIAN are all re- 
cent additions to the tuning department of the 
Oklahoma school. 

The members of the conference recommend- 
ed a minimum of one full period per day, five 
days per week for five years or its equivalent. 
This may vary according to the ability of the 
individual pupil. 

It was also agreed that a final examination 
should be given by the instructor, and that 
the instructor should construct his own type 
of examination and employ his own methods 
and techniques of testing in accordance with 
school policies. An examination by qualified 


tuners not on the school staff is acceptable if. 


agreed to by the instructor and the school 
administration. 

At the completion of the course, the pupil 
should receive a certificate to indicate that he 
has completed the tuning course. This certifi- 
cate should be signed by the tuning instructor 
or by the instructor and superintendent. Further, 
this certificate should be presented to the 
pupil at a previously planned ceremony such 
as commencement or final assembly. 

The problem of more braille literature in 
the field of piano tuning and repair was then 
discussed. The members agreed on the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. That manuals be collected from the 
leading piano manufacturers in this 
country. 

2. That these manuals be compiled and 

- edited for book form. 

3. That this book be put into Braille. 

4. That this Braille book include Edward 
H. Menke’s article on “The Grand 
Piano and Action Regulation” which 
appeared in the March, May, July, Sep- 
tember, November 1951, and January 
and March, 1952, copies of the 
BRAILLE PIANO TECHNICIAN. 

5. That these suggestions be presented to 
the proper personnel of the American 
Printing House for the Blind. 

6. That the personnel of the American 
Printing House give careful considera- 
tion to these suggestions. 

7. That the personnel of the American 
Printing House feel free to make any 
comment and recommendations helpful 
to the promotion of these suggestions. 

(Superintendent V. R. Carter from the Okla- 
homa school has already presented the above 
suggestions to the American Printing House 
and they have been favorably accepted. More 
information about this will be forthcoming at 
a later date. Kenneth Heim (Kansas), Joe 
Klosterman (Iowa), and Edwin Hamilton 
(New Mexico) are on the committee in charge 
of collecting the manuals). 

The remaining few minutes of this session 
were taken up by a discussion of special meth- 
ods and techniques. Unfortunately, the lack 
of time did not permit a thorough exchange 
of many ideas. However, graphiting and gluing 
were discussed, It was agreed that instructors 
should stress the importance of being careful, 
always having a damp cloth or sponge around 
when working with graphite or glue. They 
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should stress protection of other parts of the 
piano with paper or cloth, and application of 
glue with the little finger leaving the guide 
fingers free from glue. Care must also be 
taught when taking a piano case apart and 
putting it together before and after tuning. 
This should be emphatically stressed when 
teaching pupils how to do work on spinets. 

The fourth session was held to allow for 
unfinished business and to make plans for 
future meetings. It was agreed that future work- 
shops dealing with piano tuning and servicing 
should be held as a part of future A.A.I.B. 
conventions. Mr, Hamilton was appointed to 
see Dr. Quimby concerning this matter. (This 
has been done. Mr. Cimino has written to Dr. 
Quimby to see if a work-shop for piano tuning 
instructors can be included on the agenda of 
this coming A.A.I.B. convention at Batavia, 
New York.) 

It was suggested that a copy of these pro- 
ceedings be sent to Mr. Menke, Editor of the 
BRAILLE PIANO TECHNICIAN. 

The members expressed their thanks for such 
a conference and for all that was done to make 
their stay at the Oklahoma School a most 
pleasant one. Mr. Carter and Mr, Cimino — 
Director of the Conference, expressed their 
appreciation for a good attendance and the 
wonderful, interest and excellent participation 
and cooperation on the part of all members 
present. 


The following persons were in attendance: 
NAME STATE POSITION 


S. W. McKinely Texas Instructor 
Edwin Hamilton New Mexico Instructor 


Eugene Hartman Arkansas _Instructor 
Ed Davis Mississippi Instructor 
A.C, Landry —_ Louisiana _Instructor 
Eugene Spurrier Missouri _Instructor 
Kenneth Heim Kansas Instructor 
Joe Klosterman Iowa Instructor 
S. J. Richie Kentucky —_ Instructor 
Anthony Cimino Oklahoma _ Instructor 
Travis Harris Oklahoma  V.R.S. 
( Vocational ) 
Garland Burns Oklahoma  V.R.S. 
(Rehabilitation) 
Floyd Qualls Oklahoma  Tuner- 
Technician 
Robert Qualls Oklahoma Tuner- 
Technician 
Levi Swink Oklahoma  Tuner- 
Technician 


The last six persons listed are all former 
students of the Oklahoma School and are 
now working for the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service or have their own tuning and ser- 
vicing business as is indicated in the tabulation 
above. Their experiences and _ suggestions 
proved to be of great interest and help through- 
out the conference. 

A tour of the school with special emphasis 
on the tuning department; entertainment, re- 
freshments, and recreation were all enjoyed 
at various intervals throughout the conference. 

Betty Berry, Recorder. 
* * * 


Eastern II Regional Conference, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, — Teach- 
ers College Columbia University 

New York City 
November 20-21, 1953. 

Report of Section on Education of Blind 

Children. 


The workshop on education of blind children 
was comprised of representatives of residential 
schools, public school day classes, the American 
Foundation for the Blind, nursery schools, etc. 
The following recommendations stem from 
the numerous problems which were discussed, 
and represent the common thinking of the 
group: 

1. The primary responsibility for any child, 
including the blind child, rests with the family. 
It is the responsibility of the schools, and social 
and welfare agencies (including the State Com- 
mission for the Blind) to provide information, 
guidance, and assistance to the family, without 
usurping the responsibility of the family. 

Therefore, we recommend that the personnel 
and facilities of all of these agencies should 
be increased in order to improve and enlarge 
upon the following services: 

a. Case-finding 

b. Dissemination of information to the 
family 

c. Assistance in a pre-school training pro- 
gtam based upon the individual needs 
of the child. 

2. Since there are strong indications that 
those blind children who have had the benefit 
of nursery school training are better equipped 
to become an integral part of the regular school 
program, we recommend that there be a broad- 
ened program of nursery school training to en- 
compass the maximum number of blind chil- 
dren possible. 
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3. We recommend that the educational pro- 
gram for the individual child should not be 
determined only by the arbitrary line of de- 
marcation, 20/200 — but rather upon his 
educational and vocational needs sak tenes 
mendations of the ophthalmologist as to use 
of his eyes. To achieve this, it might be wise 
to have two definitions — that of legal blind- 
ness and that of educational blindness. 

4. We feel strongly that special and separate 
facilities should be provided for the training 
and care of the uneducable blind child, This 
follows our belief that each child with a 
multiple handicap should be placed on the 
basis of the greater handicap. 

5. We feel that it is the responsibility of 
the school to provide training for the blind 
child in obstacle perception and cane travel 
to facilitate free movement. Rather than using 
the high school level as the arbitrary place for 
initiating this program, it should be started 
at the level at which the child’s abilities and 
interests best lend themselves to the achieve- 
ment of this desired goal — as complete in- 
dependence as is achievable. 


Dorothy A. Bischoff 


* * * 


SURVEYS OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BLIND 


Residential Schools sending children to public 
or private schools other than the 
Residential School 
December 1953 








Total Inquiries 45 
Total Replies 38 
Percent Replies of Total Inquiries .......... 84.8% 
Schools Yes No Other 
Louisiana x 
Missouri Xx Arrange for classes if 
pupils desire, Must have 
; ability to carry work. 
Oklahoma X 11th - 12th grade pupils. 
Academics only. 
Tennessee X No 10th - 11th - 12th 
grades. Go to HS. 
Athletics at Y.M.C.A. 
Oregon x 
Connecticut Senior classes only. Ad- 


ditional classes and tu- 
toring provided. 


Kansas Xx 
North 
Carolina Xx 
Indiana x 
Western 
Pennsylvania Xx 

Kentucky xX 1ith and 12th grades 
only. 

Royer Greaves X 

West Virigina Xx 

South 

Carolina Xx 

Ohio x 

Virginia xX 

Michigan xX 2 senior boys attend for 
Spanish and Biology. En- 
rolled at Blind School. 

Colorado Xx 

Iowa x 2 boys at P.H. in Vinton 

Arkansas 

Batavia In small numbers and 
only if they can profit. 

N.Y.LE.B. xX 

Overbrook X Only for selected voca- 
tional subjects — no 
others. 

Mississippi x 

New Mexico Xx 

Florida X 

Montana »,4 

Arizona Xx 

Utah xX Reader service is pro- 
vided for Study Halls 
and evenings. 

Alabama x All pupils not in Braille 
classes. Sight Saving and 
all pupils in senior HLS. 
department go to public 
HS. 

Texas xX 

Georgia xX 

Minnesota x 

Washington Classes in P.S. of State 
of Washington. Usually 
in city of Vancouver. 

California X Pupils in 11th and 12th 
grades attend P.S. 

Maryland xX 11th and 12th grades. 
H. Schools of Baltimore. 

Perkins D4 

Wisconsin x 

Summary 


34.2% reported yes. 
65.8% reported no. 
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77.2% reported no (If we include five 
of the yes replies 
where only one or 
two children attend 
or only nominal co- 
operation is noted.) 


Five schools report fewer than four students 
attending Public Schools, one for vocational 
courses only. From the reports of these schools, 
very limited use of the Public School facilities 
is made. If these five schools were added to 
the “no’’columns, the percentage would be 
77.2% “no” or only nominal use. The eight 
schools reporting “‘yes’’ send only to the 10th, 
1ith and 12th grades, and, in several cases, 
only selected pupils, Some schools on the “yes” 
column have no senior High School facilities 
and must, therefore, use the Public School. 


It is interesting to note that no school re- 
ported sending elementary school children to 
the Public School classes. These schools using 
Public School facilities are by no means new 
projects with the residential school. Maryland, 
Oregon, Washington, Connecticut and Ken- 
tucky have been carrying on this plan for some 
years. 

M. E. Frampton 


* * * 


John M, Wallace, President of the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, recommend- 
ed to the Board of Control that the new 
gymnasium be named “THE CLARENCE J. 
SETTLES GYMNASIUM” in memory of the 
late Dr, Clarence J. Settles. The recommenda- 
tion was unanimously approved by the Board 
of Control. 


The gymnasium is of steel concrete and con- 
crete block covered with stucco to conform with 
the other buildings on the campus, The founda- 
tion was placed on pilings. The total cost of the 
building, including equipment, is $450,000.00. 


The basketball court is on the second floor 
and can be divided by large doors into two 
large courts where both boys and girls, or deaf 
and blind, can practice at the same time. Other 
features of the gym include shower and locker 
rooms for both boys and girls, deaf and blind; 
physical therapy rooms, classrooms, offices, 
storage rooms and a room for wrestling and 
other indoor sports. On the south end are third 
floor restrooms for the public and on the north 
end third floor are offices, 


The Florida School was the only major school 
of its type without a gymnasium. When fully 
equipped the gymnasium will afford a variety 
of physical education activities for all types 
of children — both deaf and blind. The gym- 
nasium can also be used as a meeting place and 
afford areas for parties, dances, and entertain- 
ment of many varieties. 


For the first time in the school, wrestling 
will be introduced in the Department for the 
Blind, and it is our hope that very soon the 
boys may be participating in tournaments with 
other schools. 


* * * 


The North Central Regional Music Con- 
ference of the A.A.I.B. was held in the Illinois 
School for the Blind in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
on November 13, 14, and 15. 


Five state schools for the blind were repre- 
sented: Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Illinois, with a total of fourteen delegates. The 
guests were welcomed at an informal reception 
given by the staff members of the Illinois 
school, Leo J. Flood, Superintendent. 


The opening speaker of the conference was 
Miss Beulah Zander, the Illinois State Music 
Supervisor, whose topic was, “Current Trends 
in Music Education.” Miss Zander especially 
stressed the importance of the creative aspect 
of the school child’s musical experience, and 
that a school’s musical program should be so 
functional that every child learns to participate 
spontaneously. 


Louis Rodenberg, of the Illinois School for 
the Blind, outlined the work that is being done 
by UNESCO towards a uniform Braille system. 
The growth of the World Council for the 
Welfare of the Blind was also mentioned. 
Delegates at the Illinois Conference were es- 
pecially urged to study very carefully any and 
every questionnaire concerning music Braille 
and to answer promptly. 


Suggested materials to be embossed by the 
American Printing House were discussed, par- 
ticularly the merits of complete embossed ac- 
companiments, The group of delegates resolved 
that all public school music materials, including 
accompaniments, be embossed in full in the 
future. 


The conducting of sighted choral groups by 
a blind person was presented as another voca- 
tional possibility, Recordings of a large, sighted 
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choral group, under the direction of Carleton 
Eldridge, who is blind, were played. Mr. Eld- 
ridge is the director of vocal music at the 
Springfield, Illinois Junior College. 

A very interesting tape recording of an actual 
piano class session at the Michigan School was 
presented to the group. The method is being 
used by Mrs. Marie Williams, of the Michigan 
School, whose recording certainly demonstrates 
remarkable results. 

At the closing session of the conference a 
charming operetta called “Plymouth Rock” was 
presented by pupils of the Illinois school’s 
eighth grade, directed by their teacher, Mrs. 
F. G. Meyers. The lyrics for the thirty minute 
operetta were written by Mrs. Meyers and Mr. 
Rodenberg, and the music was composed by 
F. G. Meyers, director of music at the Illinois 
School. The production not only reflected inter- 
departmental collaboration but also afforded the 
blind students an opportunity to move freely 
about the stage. 

The conference closed with an address by 
Miss Hazel Fletcher, who is a blind teacher 
of sighted children in Chicago. Miss Fletcher 
had been a music teacher as well as a repre- 
sentative for the Clayton Summy Music Pub- 
lishers for many years before she very suddenly 
lost her sight several years ago. Since then she 
has courageously continued her career as a 
piano teacher in Chicago with thrilling success. 
The delegates were greatly inspired by Miss 


Fletcher's presence at the conference and prof- 
ited immeasureably from the humble account 
of her remarkable adjustment. Certainly every 
delegate left the conference with an even more 
determined dedication to his work. 


Officers Elect: President, Mr. Chard, of 
Michigan; Vice-President, Mrs. Brach, of Iowa; 
Secretary-treasurer, Mr. Jacobs, of Illinois. 

Nominating Committee: Mr. Heim, of Kan- 
sas; Mrs. Brach, of Iowa; Mr. Meyers, of 
Illinois. 


Treasury Report: Ten dollars and fifty cents. 


Delegates to the Conference: Mr. Chard, 
Mr, Manley, Michigan School for the Blind, 
1141 N. Pine Street, Lansing 6, Michigan. 
Miss Smith, Mrs. Snyder, Mr. Heim, Kansas 
School for the Blind, 1100 State Avenue, 
Kansas City, Kansas. Mr, Best, Mr. Chase, 
Missouri School for the Blind, 3815 Magnolia, 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. Miss Nesbitt, Mrs. 
Brach, Mr. Olsen, Iowa Braille and Sight- 
Saving School, Vinton, Iowa. Mrs, Geisler, 
Mrs. Zell, Mr. Meyers, Mr, Jacobs, Illinois 
School for the Blind, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Miss Fletcher, 128 S. Lombard, Oak Park, 
Illinois. Miss Flynn, Illinois Industrial Home 
for Blind, 1900 Marshall Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. Miss Zander, Office of the State 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Illinois. 


* * * 


LETTERS RECEIVED 


Dear Editor: 


I am interested in your efforts for the edu- 
cation of the blind and for the promotion of 
their welfare. 

The Mainichi Newspaper has been continu- 
ing the publication of the “Braille Mainichi,” 
2 weekly magazine which was first issued on 
May 11, 1922 for the blind. 

In 1926 the Mainichi began publishing 
Braille textbooks and other reference books for 
blind. students. 

From April, 1950, the Mainichi has been 
publishing the Japanese Braille edition of 
‘Reader’s Digest’ for the cultural welfare of 
blind Japanese. 

The Mainichi has also been sponsoring such 


events as: National track and field meet for. 


blind students (since 1925), oratorical contest 
(since 1926), baseball tournament (since 
1951), swimming meet (since 1951), Braille 
contest (1950), and musical concourses (since 
1949). 

Moreover the Mainichi has undertaken re- 
search pertaining to such problems for the 
blind as employment, education and social 
conditions. 

The Mainichi is the only newspaper in Japan 
which has published a Braille newspaper, text- 
books and books in general for the blind and 
has sponsored cultural enterprises for them. 

Much credit is due to the efforts of the first 


editor, Mr. Kyotaro Nakamura, and the second, 
Mr. Kakuji Ono. 
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Mr. Ono, who joined the Braille Mainichi 
in 1922, resigned as editor in 1952 when he 
reached his retiring age. He continued to render 
his services in the capacity of part-time adviser 
but left the Mainichi last September, 


I have succeeded him as editor of the ‘‘Braille 
Mainichi.” I am not blind and have been doing 
work for the “Braille Mainichi’ ever since 
joining the Mainichi in 1929. 


Although I do not think I am worthy of 
this position I have been carrying on the work 


left by Mr. Nakamura and Mr, Ono, for the 
sake of the blind. 

I hope you will give me all possible assis- 
tance in my endeavor for the welfare of the 
blind in Japan. 

In conclusion, I wish happiness for the 
blind and wish you success in your enterprise. 

Katoharu Nagaoka 
Editor, Braille Mainichi 
c/o Mainichi Newspapers 
Dojima Kami 2-chrome, 
Kita-ku, Osaka, Japan 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Active Games for the Blind, by Charles E. 
Buell, (Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan — 1953). (Also available from Dr. 
Charles Buell, 3001 Derby, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia @ 60¢). 

Excellent monographs on sports and_inter- 
scholastic competition for the blind, evaluating 
the present situation in schools, the type of 
sports most useful, and the general attitudes 
and problems met. Dr. Buell lists many active 
games, contests and relays with a wealth of 
information for the physical education teacher 
of the blind. The monograph closes with a 
chapter on blind and partially sighted athletes 
who have demonstrated to all that self-disci- 
pline, training, courage, and a desire to win 
can bring “triumph from defeat.” 


* * * 


Conference of Educators of Deaf-Blind 
Children, Perkins Publication No. 16, January 
1954. (Price, fifty cents, Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown 
72, Mass.) A report of conference held in 
Watertown, April 13 and 14, 1953 with 
agenda, discussions, final resolutions, a list of 
those attending the conference, and a bibli- 
ography on the deaf-blind. 


* * * 


Report of the College Symposium on the 
Education of the Exceptional, Teachers and 
other Professional Personnel, Their Selection 
and Education. (Hunter College of the City 
of New York 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y. $1.00) 


* * * 


CRSEIO 
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Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind—Anthony Ackerman; 
Royer-Greaves School for the Blind—Howard Strickland; South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind—Miss Lola B. Walling; Tennessee School for the Blind— 
Fred C. Hill; Texas School for the Blind—Mrs. Tacy B. Albright; Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind—William T. Heisler; Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind—Mrs. Annabel C. Davis; West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind—Seldon 
Brannon; Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped—C. J. Engler. 


Articles concerning the education of the blind should be addressed to The Editors, 
The Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York, on the 
following subjects: (1) Administration and Supervision; (2) Buildings and Construc- 
tion; (3) Methods of Instruction; (4) Techniques, Technical Aids and Equipment; 
(5) Experimentation and Research; (6) Tests and Measurements; (7) Philosophy 
and Ideals; (8) Panel Discussions; (9) Problems and Obstacles; (10) Personnel, 
Who's Who, and Exchanges; (11) Questions and Answers; and (12) Educational 
News from the Field — United States and Abroad. For subscription and membership 
privileges, see below. 
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